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HE  girl  whom  Miss  Thoburn  called  “the  first 
answer  to  prayer  of  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society”  entered  the  school  at  Lai 
Bagh,  Lucknow,  in  1872.  Her  father  was  a 
Scotchman  and  her  mother  an  Eurasian,  but, 
early  deprived  of  her  mother’s  care,  Phoebe  Rowe  had  been 
carefully  brought  up  and  well  taught  by  her  father. 

At  Lai  Bagh  she  proved  herself  to  be  “one  of  the  sweet¬ 
est  spirits  ever  lent  to  earth.”  As  pupil  and  teacher  there, 
she  fitted  herself  for  her  career  as  a  missionary,  to  which 
she  received  her  appointment  in  1882. 

Her  evangelistic  work  began  in  1874,  when,  largely 
through  her  efforts,  all  the  boarders  in  the  school  became 
Christians.  From  that  time  on  she  worked  constantly  in 
various  ways.  As  assistant  missionary,  teacher  and  super¬ 
intendent  of  a  girl’s  boarding  school,  as  zenana  worker, 
evangelist  and  deaconess  —  wherever  she  was  needed,  she 
was  found  ready  and  willing. 

In  1881  she  entered  upon  her  life  work  as  as  evangelist, 
and  the  story  of  her  subsequent  life  is  one  of  triumph.  With 
her  assistant,  Caroline  Richards,  she  went  from  town  to  vil¬ 
lage,  visiting  melas,  speaking  from  the  steps  of  heathen 
temples,  in  the  streets,  by  the  waysides,  or  in  the  homes  of 
the  people  —  wherever  she  could  find  an  audience.  A  great 
source  of  power  was  her  wonderful  voice,  of  which  one  said, 
“  I  never  expect  to  hear  anything  like  it  this  side  of  heaven”  ; 
and  another,  “  It  seemed  to  me  the  gates  of  heaven  stood  ajar 
and  I  heard  the  angels  singing.”  Often  she  would  gather  the 
people  together  by  singing  some  beautiful  hymn,  and  then  when 
they  were  silent  would  speak  to  them  of  the  love  of  Christ. 

Her  fluency  in  the  use  of  Hindustani  and  her  winning 
manner  eminently  fitted  her  for  the  work  among  the  people. 


With  native  Christians  she  had  a  wonderful  influence,  far 
surpassing  that  of  any  foreign  missionary,  and  she  did  more 
than  any  other  one  person  to  establish  the  common  village 
Christians  in  ways  of  right  living.  Miss  Rowe  often  re¬ 
mained  for  several  weeks  on  her  trips,  living  in  native 
houses  and  subsisting  on  native  food.  She  traveled  by  ox 
cart  or  on  foot,  happy  in  being  permitted  to  undergo  what 
would  seem  almost  intolerable  hardships,  in  the  service  of 
her  King.  Sometimes  the  people  would  come  late  at  night, 
begging  to  hear  more  of  the  new  doctrine,  until,  utterly  ex¬ 
hausted,  she  would  lie  down  and  sleep,  with  camels  and  their 
drivers,  merchants  and  purchasers,  all  about  talking  and 
smoking. 

In  1887,  when  the  health  of  Miss  Florence  Nickerson 
broke  down,  Miss  Rowe  was  commissioned  to  bring  her 
home.  They  sailed  from  Bombay  January  25,  but  after 
only  a  week  the  life-flame  flickered  out  and  Miss  Nickerson 
was  buried  in  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  Miss  Rowe  came  on  to 
America  alone,  and  was  warmly  welcomed,  spending  six 
months  here  and  leaving  with  many  the  impression  voiced 
by  Mrs  Skidmore  : 

“The  relation  of  her  simple  Christian  experience  and  her 
appreciation  of  those  who  have  gone  to  India  to  help  the 
women  they  did  not  know,  has  affected  us  deeply,  and  for 
many  days  we  shall  hear  the  echo  of  her  charming  voice  in 
the  plaintive  strains  of  India’s  native  music.  One  such 
trophy  for  Christ  as  Phoebe  Rowe  is  more  than  compensa¬ 
tion  for  a  missionary’s  life  of  labor  and  sacrifice,  even  with 
the  loss  of  health,  and  we  thank  God  that  Isabella  Thoburn, 
who  won  her  to  Christ,  ever  went  to  India.” 

Miss  Thoburn  says:  “  In  America  she  won  all  hearts.  As 
she  talked  of  India  and  its  needs,  gay  girls  gathered  around’ 
her  to  love  and  give,  and  strong  men  listened  to  her  pathetic 
hymns  and  bhajans  with  tears  on  their  faces.  If  she  had 


been  susceptible  to  flattery  she  might  have  forgotten  India 
for  the  time,  but  she  never  wavered  in  her  allegiance  to  her 
native  land.  On  returning  to  Bombay  she  wrote:  ‘What 
joy  it  was  to  be  once  more  in  dear  old  India  !  Could  I  live 
away  from  her  shores  and  her  people?’  In  affection,  in 
patriotic  principle,  and  in  ambition  and  hope  for  its  future, 
she  was  Indian  to  the  core.” 

The  evangelistic  work  told  heavily  on  her  delicate  body, 
and  an  illness  from  typhoid  left  her  friends  anxious.  A  period 
of  recuperation  in  Singapore  and  a  summer  in  Pithoragarh 
were  followed  by  a  winter  of  hard  work  among  the  village 
people.  Returning  to  Naini  Tal  in  April,  she  was  attacked 
by  the  prevailing  influenza,  which  developed  into  diphtheria, 
ending  her  earthly  life  April  13,  1898. 

She  was  too  weak  to  send  personal  messages,  but  said : 
“  Tell  them  all  I  love  them;  give  my  love  to  everybody.  I 
only  want  to  live  for  the  work,  but  God  will  raise  up  others 
to  look  after  the  sheep  in  the  wilderness.” 

At  another  time  she  showed  an  appreciation  of  how  slender 
had  been  her  hold  upon  life  by  saying :  “I  thought  my  grave 
would  have  been  somewhere  in  a  village,  but  God  is  good  to 
me  to  let  me  die  among  these  beautiful  mountains.” 

The  same  issue  of  the  Woman’ s Missionary Friendv/hich  gave 
a  sketch  of  Miss  Rowe’s  life  and  death,  contained  an  article 
from  her  pen,  “On  the  Mountain  Top,”  received  only  a  few 
days  before  the  news  of  her  death.  It  shows  most  touch¬ 
ingly  her  love  for  the  mountains,  and  gives  an  uplifting  account 
of  a  transfiguration  hour,  with  its  ensuing  power  for  service. 

One  of  Miss  Rowe’s  favorite  songs  was  published  in  the 
Western  Christian  Advocate,  at  the  request  of  whose  editor 
the  melody  had  been  harmonized  and  reduced  to  writing. 
It  was  a  beautiful  gift  of  the  editor,  Dr.  Bayliss,  to  the 
Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  as  a  memorial  of  her 
wonderful  voice,  and  is  reproduced  on  the  next  page. 
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I  leave  it  all  with  Jesus, 
For  he  knows 
How  beside  me 
Safe  to  guide  me 
Through  my  foes ; 
Jesus  knows, 

Yes,  he  knows. 


1  leave  it  all  with  Jesus, 
For  he  knows 
Making  duty 
Bright  with  beauty 
Like  the  rose ; 

Jesus  knows, 

Yes,  he  knows. 


I  leave  it  all  with  Jesus, 
For  he  knows 
Every  trial, 
Self-denial, 

All  these  blows ; 
Jesus  knows, 

Yes,  he  knows. 


I  leave  it  all  with  Jesus, 
For  he  knows 
What  to  make  me, 
When  to  take  me 
At  life’s  close; 

Jesus  knows, 

Yes,  he  knows. 
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